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ABSTRACT 

This issue reviews five publications that provide a sampling 
of current perspectives on the preparation of school leaders. Joseph Murphy's 
"Preparation for the School Principalship : The United States' Story" traces 
the history of leadership preparation programs in the United States from the 
19th century to the present. David L , Clark's "Searching for Authentic 
Leadership in University Graduate Programs and with Public School Colleagues" 
outlines the current shortcomings of preparation programs and sketches some 
recommendations for reform. Willis and Carol Furtwengler ' s "Performance 
Assessment in the Preparation of Education Administrators: A Journey" 
describes a performance assessment system for the development of school 
leaders. Philip Hallinger's "Problem-Based Learning: Resources for Urban 
School Leadership Training" provides a resource manual for the use of 
problem- based learning in leadership training. Arthur Danzig's "Leadership 
Stories: What Novices Learn by Crafting the Stories of Experienced 
Administrators" explores the value of practitioners' stories in learning to 
lead. (DFR) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Preparing School Leaders 



Larry Lashway 



W hen paradigms shift, 
people ask, ‘Where 
will we find the lead- 
ers who can take us to 
the next level?" That question is 
currently under debate by those 
who prepare school administrators. 
Signs of an impending principal 
shortage, combined with a relent- 
less reform movement that under- 
cuts comfortable old assumptions 
about school leadership, have chal- 
lenged the thinking behind tradi- 
tional programs. How do we 
prepare leaders for a future we can 
barely visualize — and do it in a way 
that attracts enough of the right 
kind of people ? 

With the millennium (and those 
much-discussed 21st century 
schools) less than a year away, the 
answers are still far from clear. But 
leadership program:: are starting to 
move in some promising new direc- 
tions, including performance 
assessment, cohort programs, and 
higher standards. 

While most of the current 
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experimentation is taking place in 
university preparation program. K- 
12 practitioners should not consid- 
er themselves above the fray. 
Leadership development is no 
longer just a “front-end," one-time 
experience, but a lifelong process. 
Many of the lessons learned in uni- 
versity programs can be applied to 
local and regional professional 
development programs and leader- 
ship academies. 

The publications cited here 
provide a sampling of current per- 
spectives on the preparation of 
school leaders. 

Joseph Murphy traces the histo- 
ry of leadership preparation pro- 
grams in the United States. 

David L. Clark outlines the cur- 
rent shortcomings of preparation 
programs and sketches some rec- 
ommendations for reform. 

Willis and Carol Furtwengler 
describe a performance assessment 
system for the development of 
school leaders. 

Philip HaRinger provides a 
resource manual for the use of 
problem-based learning in leader- 
ship training. 

Arthur Danzig explores the 
value of practitioners' stories in 
learning to lead. 
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Murphy, Joseph. "Preparation for the 
School Principalship: The United 
States' Story /'School Leadership & 
Management 1 8:3 (August 1 998): 
359-372. Available from: Carfax 
Publishing Company, 875-81 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, MA 
02139. 

A training program for school lead- 
ers is more than a pathway to certi- 
fication; it is also a snapshot of a 
theory of education, a concrete indi- 
cator of what its designers believe 
about educational leadership. 

Viewed historically, preparation pro- 
grams provide insights into evolving 
beliefs about school leadership. 

In this article, Joseph Murphy 
traces the development of principal 
training in the United States from 
the 19th century to the present, 
identifying several distinctive peri- 
ods. Each of these was a period of 
relative stability followed by an “era 
of ferment" in which old ideas were 
challenged and gradually replaced 
by new perspectives. 

In the earliest period (1820- 
1899), educational administration 
was not recognized as a distinct 
profession. In this “ideological era," 
school leaders were simply learned 
authorities whose Insights into the 
truth provided guidance to teach- 
ers, students, and the public. Little 
training was required. 
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The second period (1900-1946) 
saw the establishment of formal 
leadership programs, most of which 
emphasized technical skills, with a 
strong flavoring of business effi- 
ciency. In this “prescriptive era,” 
professors (most of whom came 
from the superintendency) attempt- 
ed to prepare candidates for the 
principalship as it existed, not as it 
might be. 

The third period (1947-1985) 
was the “scientific era,” in which 
theoretical ideas from the social 
sciences began to take precedence 
over seat-of-the-pants advice. 
Simultaneously, the makeup of fac- 
ulty changed, with the old practice- 
oriented generalists being replaced 
by discipline-focused specialists 
with little practical experience and 
a strong bent toward rigorous theo- 
ry and research. With enough 
objective data, they believed, school 
leadership could be reshaped in a 
rational way. 

The current “dialectic period” 
(1986-present) has been character- 
ized by highly critical evaluations of 
administrator preparation pro- 
grams and persistent efforts to 
transform the profession. In partic- 
ular, there has been better commu- 
nication among the diverse groups 
interested in the preparation of 
school leaders, and a notable effort 
to define rigorous standards for the 
Drofession. The current period, of 
course, is difficult to see clearly, 
and we are far from certain what 
future historians will say about it. 
Most likely, we are about to enter 
another era of ferment, having 
decided that the existing paradigm 
is inadequate but not yet sure what 
should replace it. Because of this 
uncertainty, practitioners who 
choose to join the discussion may 
have an unusual opportunity to 
reshape the way their future col- 
leagues will be prepared. 



Clark, David L. "Searching for 
Authentic Leadership in University 
Graduate Programs and with Public 
School Colleagues/' Journal for a 



Just and Caring Education 4:4 
(October 1998): 365-73. Available 
from: Corwin Press, Inc., 2455 Teller 
Road, Thousand Oaks, CA 91 320. 
805- 499-9734. $20.00 single issue. 
Web site: www.sagepub.com 



Among the many critics of lead- 
ership preparation programs are 
some who speak with the authority 
of insiders; those who run these 
programs are ail too aware of the 
need for change. In this article 
(originally a paper presented to the 
American Educational Research 
Association), the late David L. 

Clark conceded that current prepa- 
ration programs are “deservedly” 
held in low regard by other univer- 
sity faculty and graduates, and 
outlined some of the most urgent 
needs for reform. 

First, admission standards are 
too often set to ensure quantity 
rather than quality. Administrator 
preparation programs should aim 
at admitting only those who can 
meet high academic standards as 
well as demonstrate a strong com- 
mitment to meeting the needs of 
young people. 

Second, preparation should 
consist of cohesive and systematic 
programs that immerse students in 
leadership issues as members of a 
like-minded cohort. The traditional 
part-time study (an evening course 
or two each year) leads to a frag- 
mented “catch-as-catch-can” 
approach to learning. 

Third, university faculty pay too 
little attention to instruction. 
Instead, the existing reward struc- 
ture lures them to spend much of 
their time in research (little of 
which makes a significant contri- 
bution to educational practice). 
Outstanding instruction and sup- 
port for students should be hall- 
marks of any worthwhile program. 

Fourth, administrator prepara- 
tion programs are often isolated 
from other departments (including 
even those in the school of educa- 
tion), as well as from the larger 
academic community. 



To make a meaningful impact, 
designers of preparation programs 
must overcome the widespread per- 
ception that the advice they offer is 
irrelevant, obscure, or simply obvi- 
ous. Faculty must look for innova- 
tive but practical ideas that can be 
applied to school settings. In 
Clark’s words, “We are teachers, 
scholars, colleagues, counselors, 
and support personnel to school 
leaders, or we are nothing at all!" 



Furtwengler, Willis; and Furtwengler, 
Carol. "Performance Assessment in 
the Preparation of Educational 
Administrators: A Journey." Journal 
of School Leadership 8:1 (January 
1998): 65-85. EJ 559 498. Available 
from: The UnCover Company, 3801 
East Florida, Suite 200, Denver, CO 
80210. 800-787-7979. $22.00. 

Web site: http://uncweb.carl.org 



One of the strongest trends in 
current educational thinking is per- 
formance assessment— the process 
by which students demonstrate 
practical skills rather than Just 
recite knowledge. The authors of 
this article describe a performance 
assessment system they have used 
to capture the dynamic, complex 
world of school leadership. 

Their model ascribes leadership 
expertise to five kinds of behavior: 
identifying and responding to varia- 
tions in contextual settings; engag- 
ing in a reflective sense-making 
process; using a systems approach 
to solve problems; viewing others 
as capable and worthy of respect; 
and helping others to develop 
expertise. 

The Furtwenglers’ system i9 
based on the development of per- 
formance assessment rubrics in 
several areas. Mqutn^ measures the 
degree to which prospective admin- 
istrators are sensitive to variations 
in the environment, which range 
from novice (“notices variation") to 
expert (“helps others improve their 
knowledge and inquiry skills”). 
Strategics measures problem-solv- 
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ing behavior, ranging from simply 
describing the problem to being 
able to teach others how to solve It. 

The third rubric reflects belief 
in the worth of others. At one end of 
the scale, students are self-orient- 
ed, making little effort to involve 
others in the decision-making 
process. At the “expert" end, stu- 
dents demonstrate a clear belief 
that others can contribute to the 
process. The final two rubrics mea- 
sure the complexity of the problem 
and the degree of independence 
used by the student in solving the 
problem. 

In addition to these rubrics, 
the authors developed ten job-relat- 
ed criteria with associated behav- 
ioral indicators. For example, 
behaviors such as “facilitates group 
process" and “deals tactfully with 
self and others in stressful situa- 
tions" are indicators for the ability 
to use human relations concepts in 
interpersonal communication. 

These Indicators allow evaluators 
not only to assess expertise, but to 
determine its strength in particular 
leadership roles. 

The authors note that their sys- 
tem is in the early stages, and its 
validity and reliability are still 
being examined. However, they con- 
clude that the use of the rubric has 
helped sharpen assessment of lead- 
ership performance. 



Hallinger, Philip. Problem-Based 
Learning: Resources for Urban 
School Leadership Training. Oak 
Brook, III: North Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 1 997. 1 2 1 
pages. ED 414 363. Available from: 
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shipping. 
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Graduates of leadership prepa- 
ration programs are often quick to 
criticize course work as being irrel- 
evant, insignificant, and uninspir- 



ing. Abstract theoiy and tired anec- 
dotes do not add up to a curricu- 
lum that prepares prospective 
leaders for the complex, fluid, and 
demanding challenges of todays 
schools. 

In the past decade, however, a 
growing number of preparation pro- 
grams have used a distinctly differ- 
ent approach: problem-based 
learning (PBL). This is built on the 
assumption that the only way to pre- 
pare school leaders for the dilemmas 
that will confront them in the school 
environment is to plunge them into 
lifelike scenarios that stretch their 
incipient leadership skills. 

This volume from the North 
Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NCREL) presents a use- 
ful resource for those who wish to 
Implement PBL in university pro- 
grams or professional development 
activities. It includes an introduc- 
tion to the PBL rationale, samples 
of materials, and guidelines for 
instructors and program designers. 

The core principle of PBL is that 
the problem comes first That is, 
rather than absorbing abstract 
knowledge and then applying it to a 
selected problem, students consider 
a realistic dilemma and identify the 
kind of knowledge required, making 
its relevance and significance, clear. 
Typically, participants are formed 
into small teams that are responsi- 
ble for producing some kind of plan 
that adequately addresses the prob- 
lem, For example, they may be 
asked to develop a plan for integrat- 
ing social services into the school 
environment, or to prepare a per- 
sonal conference that will address 
teacher performance problems (and 
reach a decision afterwards). 

While PBL seems to favor 
process skills over the acquisition 
of knowledge, its advocates argue 
that students learn at least 80 per- 
cent of the usual, content, and do 
so in a way that is more meaning- 
ful and better retained. In addition, 
PBL also draws out the kind of 
human relations issues that under- 
lie most leadership dilemmas. 

The author emphasizes that set- 



ting up a PBL experience requires 
considerable planning. Problems 
must be selected for their relevance 
to actual work settings and geared 
to the knowledge and skills of par- 
ticipants. The problems also must 
be abie to be addressed within an 
allotted time frame. Groups must 
be chosen carefully (NCREL consid- 
ers groups of five to seven 
optimal). In addition, instructors 
must locate readings, supplemen- 
tary materials, and human 
resources. (School practitioners or 
community members can be 
brought In to participate in role- 
play activities.) 

Properly done, problem-based 
learning can help students acquire a 
deep understanding of critical knowl- 
edge, develop problem-solving and 
lifelong learning skills, and enhance 
their capacities for the job*ahead. 
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Graduates of school leadership 
preparation programs often com- 
plain that their courses consisted of 
little more than instructors recycling 
tired, old “war stories." While ram- 
bling, disjointed accounts of person- 
al experiences usually have little 
value, Arthur Danzig provides evi- 
dence to show that story-telling 
instructors may at least be on the 
right track. 

Danzig cites a growing body of 
research that indicates telling and 
listening to such stories is a signifi- 
cant means by which people make 
sense of their world. Stories “tell us 
about life as seen from the inside," 
illustrating the practical theories 
that guide actions. They provide rich 
descriptions of actual experience, 
helping the listener recognize the 
complexity of personal and practical 
knowledge. 



While just hearing such stories 
can be helpful. Danzig found their 
benefits could be enhanced by hav- 
ing prospective leaders tell some- 
body elses story. He asked students 
in an administrator preparation pro- 
gram to interview experienced prin- 
cipals, eliciting biographical 
information and firsthand accounts 
of leadership problems they had 
encountered. Students then wrote 
up tile results in narrative form, 
concluding the reports with their 
own comments and reflections. 

Danzig found that having stu- 
dents write and analyze these sto- 
ries allowed them to explore the 
ways veteran administrators solved 
problems, and to examine how their 
own novice thinking differed. The 
stories encouraged them to examine 
the informal and often elusive 
dimensions of school leadership, 



such as school culture, personal 
relationships, and values. In addi- 
tion, the principals who were inter- 
viewed reported enjoying the 
experience, and many noted that the 
recounting process strengthened 
their relationship as mentors to the 
students. 

While Danzig s study was con- 
ducted in the context of a formal 
preparation program, practitioners 
may be able to apply his insights in 
recruiting future administrators. 
Frequently, teachers with leader- 
ship potential view the principal - 
ship from a somewhat distant 
perspective, getting only glimpses 
of principals in action and gaining 
few insights into what and why 
they do what they do. Firsthand 
stories may capture their attention 
and engage their interest in the 
challenges of leadership. □ 
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